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A Neophyte’s View Of Mental Deficiency 


HELEN K. YIANILOS 
Tonawanda, New York 


It was early evening and I had just come home from our 
field trip to the State School at Newark. I was feeling rather 
tired, discouraged as well as encouraged, slightly depressed, and 
greatly enlightened. I must have looked the way I felt, because 
Winnie, my roommate, gave me a questioning look as I fell into 
the nearest chair. 


“What’s wrong with you?” she asked. “Oh, ...I remember 
... you went on a field trip. How was it?” 


“Well, it wasn’t what I had expected. I guess I had been 
misled by some articles I had read about homes for the mentally 
deficient. Now I’m not so sure whether I know more about the 
subject or whether I am more confused. But this visit really 
made clearer to me some of the things we have been talking 
about in class and certainly gave meaning to many long words, 
definitions, and concepts that have been running around in my 
mind.” 

“T’d love to hear about your trip. Since I seem to be taking 
this course ‘second hand’ from you, I think you should give me 
a complete report: One thing I want to get straightened out 
before you begin is the meaning of mental deficiency. You were 
trying to explain the term the other night, but I still don’t 
catch on.” 


“Let’s see .. . a person is mentally deficient if he is socially 
inadequate. In other words, he ... Just a minute, I'll read you 
the definition, by the way. ‘Mental deficiency is a state of social 
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incompetence obtaining at maturity, or likely to obtain at 
maturity, resulting from developmental arrest of intelligence 
because of constitutional (heredity or acquired) origin; the 
condition is essentially incurable through treatment and un. 
remediable through training except as treatment and traini 
instill habits which superficially compensate for the limitations 
of the person so affected while under favorable circumstances 
and for more or less limited period of time.’'” 


“Wait a minute! I’mlost. Howcan you tell if an individua] 
is socially incompetent? How can a mere home ec. teacher like 
me detect a mentally deficient individual? Golly, some of the 
girls I’ve had in my classes seemed to act like morons. But I 
can’t really say that they were socially incompetent.” 


“There are a number of ways that you might get an indica- 
tion of the child’s condition. You can compare the child to 
others in the group. You might be able to determine whether 
he has reached the maturational standards in his development— 
find out when he walked, talked, developed bladder control, etc. 
You could find out whether he is retarded in school. Perhaps 
he had been in a special class.” 


“You know, I always thought that the only way you could 
really tell is to give an intelligence test and determine the I.Q.” 


“Well, that’s important, but it usually helps to find out 
more about his behavior in ordinary living—how he meets 
certain situations. Just a minute ... Here is the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale. You might look at it sometime. ‘Tt 
consists of 117 socially significant performances arranged 
approximately in the order of their development with increasing 
age.”2” 


“I’d like to know more about the different types of mental 
deficiency you saw today at Newark. But I have an idea. How 
about going down to College Town for a coke? I’d love one and 
I think you need one!” 


On the way to College Town I didn’t say very much—just 
tried to relax. An experience like a trip to Newark generally 
leaves me quite excited and restless—and very anxious to talk 
to somebody. My roommate, a fellow home economics teacher, 


1. Louttie, C.M., Clinical Psychology, p. 175. 
2. Ibid., p. 126 
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realized this, and since we both have a genuine interest in each 
other’s courses, this particular evening was no exception. 


“Hmm, this coke is good! Now tell me about Newark. 
Going to see mentally deficient children doesn’t seem to fit into 
a course on exceptional children. I guess I still can’t get used 
to the idea that ‘exceptional’ means anything except bright. 
When you stop to think, everyone is really exceptional in some 


respects.” 
“That’s right! And a mentally deficient child is normal in 
most respects,” I added. 


“I take it that you saw some exceptional children today . . .” 


“Oh, yes! We were the ones that seemed exceptional, how- 
ever. No remarks, please! Really, they seemed quite normal 
in their environment.” 


“Did you see all kinds of patients? Did they show you 
some unusual cases?” 


“Sometimes they are classified as to degree of mental 
deficiency, sometimes by causes, and also by types.” 


“As far as ‘degree’ is concerned, we were shown idiots, 
imbeciles, and morons. An idiot has a mental age from 0 to 3 
years, social age from 0 to 4 years, and doesn’t talk. An imbe- 
cile has a mental age from 3 to 7 years, social age from 4 to 9 
or 10 years, and is unable to read. Morons have a mental age 
from 7 to 12 years, social age from 9 to 18 years, and usually 
have trouble with arithmetic. There is considerable overlapping 
in this type of classification because you just can’t say that 
everyone above a certain I.Q. is normal and everyone below is 
mentally deficient. The lower limit of normality has not really 
been established with mental age, social age, or any of the other 
criteria which help to determine the degree of mental deficiency. 
I'm certainly convinced now that a combination of symptoms or 
what is known as ‘syndrome’ has to be considered in such a 
diagnosis. Just because one has a high I.Q. doesn’t mean he’s 
a genius! Other factors come into the picture.” 


“Tell me, what did these people look like? How did they 
act?” 
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I described several of the cases we had observed. As our 
conversation progressed, I had to explain as much ag I could 
about the causes of mental deficiency—that is, the primary or 
endogenous cases which are caused by heredity and the second- 
ary or exogenous cases which are non-germ plasmic. We were 
both very interested in the fact that many of the severely 
mentally handicapped come from “good” families and many of 
the less severely mentally handicapped come from “poor” 
families. 


From there we went on to the different types—both familial 
and clinical. My roommate was especially interested in my 
description of the mongoloid, the cretin, the hydrocephalic, 
microcephalic, and macrocephalic, and those who have suffered 
from birth injury. I don’t think I’ll ever forget those cases! 


On the way home, Winnie asked, “How do you suppose the 
high grade morons feel living with those that are worse off 
than they?” 


“From my observation, it seemed that they were quite 
happy and contented. That’s probably because they are really 
useful citizens in their environment. They work and share in 
the care of the less fortunate. And this must give them a feeling 
of confidence and self-respect. I’m really convinced that it is 
the place for them.” 


“Well, I wonder if all institutions are like that. One cer- 
tainly gets a grim picture from some books and magazines. But 
I suppose some are not as good as others. Society moves slowly 
in more ways than one—that cultural lag we were talking about 
the other night.” 


“Do you realize how long we’ve been talking! And I was 
going to study tonight! But, as I’ve said before, I can get so 
much more out of a course by talking about the material with 
someone. It means so much more to me than a collection of 
notes in my notebook.” 


“Well, one thing seems certain, we can help those who are 
mentally deficient to make the most of what they have and try 
to forget what they don’t have.” 


“Yes, but in order to do that, we have to know what they 
have and don’t have. You can bet I’m making a strong effort 
to learn more about it.” 
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Annual Report Of The 
Boys’ Department For 1947-1948 


ARTHUR J. DAVIES 


Boys’ Supervisor, The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey 


The resident life of approximately three hundred boys who 
live at The Training School is designed in such a way that it 
immediately dispels the greater part of fear, anxiety, and frus- 
tration of any child who has been selected to come for a period 
of training. We endeavor to make the cottages in which the 
boys live just as homelike as possible, trying to remove the 
stigma of old time institutional atmosphere. A new pupil just 
leaving his home and family naturally feels homesick when 
severed from the place where he had been loved and cared for 
and to which he had a deep sense of belonging, so the initial 
days in his new surroundings are usually filled with anxiety and 
frustration. 


After the preliminary procedures of his admission are 
dispensed with, the new boy is then assigned to a cottage by 
the Classification Committee. He is afterwards taken to the 
office of the Boys’ Supervisor for a friendly, informal chat, and 
then to his cottage where he is introduced to his house parents. 


The next step is to try to establish in his mind that this 
cottage is his home and that the house parents are substituting 
for his own parents. Remembering all the while that basically 
the boy is homesick, no time is allowed for lagging. The house 
parent takes him and introduces him to all the other boys of his 
new family group. A round of questions usually ensues, and at 
this point the well-seasoned cottage parent initiates a group 
game. 


Slowly, but surely, he is now adjusting to his new life. But 
wait, he has not passed his first night; and, oh, how strong is 
the desire of a boy to be home when night falls and it is bed 
time. However, the house parent has anticipated this, and as 
the family is gathered together for the prayer and Good Night 
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Song, the cottage parent wends his way over to this lad to 
reassure him and in so doing directs him to the bathroom for 
his toilet requirements and then to his dormitory where he is 
tucked in and bid good night. There is no danger of the new 
boy pining very long, for the house-parent has tip-toed to his 
dormitory several times until he has fallen asleep. 


The next morning is the dawn of another day and most 
certainly a new era for the boy. We have already tried to 
establish in his mind that this particular cottage is his home 
and in order that he will acquire the part-ownership concept, he 
is given some definite responsibility in maintaining the home. Of 
course, this is the beginning of his training program, but the 
accent is placed upon the “spirit of cooperation toward adjust- 
ment” rather than efficiency of the assigned task. 


The cottage chores accomplished, the call to get ready for 
school is heard. At this time the house parent supervises and 
tries to observe to what degree his social habits are established. 
If he is independent, all is well and good; but, if not, he is helped 
in a kindly way, just as his mother would, without censorship. 


The first period in school usually finds that the last sem- 
blance of homesickness has vanished and he returns to his new 
cottage home with a smile on his face. 


From this point on, he is a regular pupil; slowly maybe, but 
surely, he will benefit from the daily instruction incorporated 
in the total program arranged for him. 


So life at The Training School is designed in such a way 
that it dispels fear, anxiety, and frustration, primarily because 
the cottage parents have an understanding of these special 
children, giving them all the encouragement to attain independ- 
ence by providing a wholesome environment and creating a new 
perspective for them. 


COTTAGE SUPERVISION AND CHILDREN’S WELFARE 


Even though cottage classifications are carefully and delib- 
erately processed, it does not necessarily follow that all the 
members of one cottage group are like peas in a pod or much 
the same. While the mental age, social age, and chronological 
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age of a particular cottage group may be closely graded, it is 
quite possible, and not uncommon, that a wide margin of differ- 
ences exists in personality traits or even in natural aptitudes. 
This we find is more pronounced in the exogenous type, or those 
with varying degrees of brain impairment. 


Therefore, it is necessary for the house parents to give much 
individualized supervision, with various forms of technique to 
accomplish desired results. 


In this again the common denominator is “understanding”, 
coupled with a devotion to meet every obligation for each 
individual child’s welfare. 

Reports on children are requested at regular intervals, but 
this does not forbid the writing of a report at any other time. 
Special reports may be written whenever it is deemed expedient. 
These reports are in turn discussed at the Children’s Committee 
meetings. The recommendations of this Committee are then 
conveyed to the cottage parent, who is instructed to follow 
these recommendations. These scientific techniques have many 
times helped to solve the house parent’s problems in dealing 
with unusual cases, and in the final analysis the child has won 
another victory over his particular handicap. 


In the cottage groups in which the endogenous type is 
prevalent and where personalities fall into a closer pattern, 
group activities function more favorably. From these children 
a greater scope of physical training can be realized. They are 
the nucleus of the physical education classes, the drill teams 
and dances, Boy Scouts, and all recreational activities. By the 
same token, they are usually the best industrial workers. With 
such a group the house parents’ chief concern is keeping them 
busy, both industrially and recreationally, and in good whole- 
some environment during leisure hours. Generally speaking this 
group progresses to a large extent by their own maturation after 
the initial training period is over. However, it takes a well- 
directed house parent to keep them well poised in the total 
training program. 


This could be elaborated upon, but it is sufficient to add that 
the wisdom of good supervision is acknowledged by every house 
parent in the Boys’ Department and as a result the children’s 
welfare is well promoted. 
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CHILD WELFARE AND HEALTH 


The physical and mental condition of our children is con. 
stantly a major concern and one to which much time and service 
is given. Clinics are held daily at 8 a. m. and medical attention 
is available at any time throughout the day and night in cages 
of emergency. 


The child’s name is placed on a clinic sheet with the ailment 
for which he needs medical attention. If the nature of the 
complaint is serious, the patient is admitted to the hospital. 
However, if hospitalization is not necessary, the child receives 
attention at the clinic and returns to the regular morning clinic 
upon recommendation of the Medical Department until he is 
entirely well. 

Caution is taken in cases of milder ailments in order to 
avoid exposure to further discomfort. In addition to the regular 
morning clinic, several other child welfare clinics are conducted 
—weight clinic, to check on gains or losses; spectacle clinic, to 
check that each boy is wearing his own spectacles and to make 
any adjustments necessary for comfort and proper focusing; 
and dental clinic is held at frequent intervals. 

Eye examinations are made whenever necessary by our 
staff optometrist. Periodic dental checks assure good dental 
care. New pupils undergo a thorough dental examination as 
soon as they are assigned to a cottage so that any existing dis- 
comfort might be observed and attended to. 

A series of injections of typhoid serum were completed in 
December, 1947. Injections were given one week apart. Some 
reactions were experienced—headaches, nausea, sore arms, etc. 
A few boys were hospitalized with rising temperatures. 

Several cases of measles were reported early in 1948. 
Although epidemic proportions were not reached, we were 
quarantined. 

Several operations were performed in the past year, and all 
patients have recovered nicely. 


FESTIVITIES 


The Training School community delights in observing such 
occasions as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Inde- 
pendence Day. 
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The last Hallowe’en Party was a delightful affair for the 
children, and, indeed, the adults also. The pretty costumes of 
the junior groups and the spooky, weird make-up of senior 
groups marching to and fro and gathering finally at their 
cottages for the party refreshments, took many of the little ones 
out of this world for one brief night. 


Thanksgiving Day was lovely from beginning to end. The 
Thanksgiving Assembly at 10 a. m. was appropriate. The songs 
and readings reminded us again that for all things we should 
give thanks.. 


The dinners were exceedingly fine and in abundance. 


The traditional football game took place in the afternoon 
at 2:30 p. m. The manner in which the boys enjoyed this was 
obvious from the testimony of each of the players for days 
after the game. It was a stimulating game and the boys had a 
wonderful time. 


The weather was delightful the whole month of December, 
until the day after Christmas! This season of good weather 
afforded us an opportunity to perform all our pre-Christmas 
activities, of which there were many. Fifteen boys were selected 
to make wreaths in order to supply every building. The cottage 
parents and the boys were kept busy many days. The final 
stages were confined to cottage decorating, etc. 


Christmas Day was a delightful day. The air was crisp 
and as the day progressed the sun gave enough warmth to make 
it just right for a round of visitations to the cottages. 


At 9 a. m., the children were given their Christmas gifts. 
You should have heard the screams of joyous excitement as each 
package was opened. While watching, you were captured again 
with the thought that, “It is far more blessed to give than 
receive.” ; 


Christmas dinners at The Training School do not take 
second place. They are always the best ever and leave nothing 
to be desired. This was again true of last Christmas. 


All in all, it was a joyous day for everyone in this commun- 
ity we call The Training School. 
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Independence Day is also known as Parents’ Day at the 
School. Parents are invited to join their children in the program 
of the day which was as follows: 


10:00 a.m. Band Concert on Garrison Lawn 
11:00 a.m. Swimming Meet 
12:00 Dinners 


5:00 p.m. Picnic Lunch 
6:30 p.m. The Training School Parade 


Store Open All Day 


This was a great day. From early morning until night, it 
was a day full of interest and happiness. 


RECREATION AND SPORTS 


There are numerous forms of recreation enjoyed by the 
boys and we fully recognize its importance, endeavoring to 
initiate the right type for the respective grades of ability. 


Throughout the fall months the chief sports are football, 
roller skating, pitching quoits, and marbles, and later on, when 
winter sets in, ice skating, sleighing, etc., become popular. 


Indoor recreation is well organized by this time. Social 
clubs and a Boy Scout Troop which meet regularly each week 
provide interest for more than two-thirds of the eligible popu- 


lation. 


The summer months are exclusively for outdoor recreation 
Baseball, softball, and swimming are in great demand. This 
summer we felt the need for forming an inter-cottage league, 
instead of depending on irregular schedules with outside teams. 
This plan has made it possible for many more boys to participate 
actively. Ten teams were included in the league. 
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A new diamond was made in the field directly in front of 
Stokes and Craven Cottages. This was accomplished early in 
the season for the purpose of concentrating the play fields nearer 
the cottages and to make it possible for a larger number of fans 
to watch the games. 


A sponsor was selected for each team. This has increased 
the interest tremendously. We are now certain that this new 
venture has passed the experimental stage and we should have 
fewer interruptions in schedules next season. 


SWIMMING POOL ACTIVITIES 


Before the season for swimming approached, many repairs 
had to be made. With the help of some of the senior boys, we 
took advantage of the pleasant Saturday afternoons to put 
things in order. 


With the season’s opening, a list of non-swimmers was 
drawn up. These children were divided into three classes with 
approximately twelve in each class. Mr. Harold S. Danenhower 
of the Laboratory’s staff again offered to take charge of these 
classes. A schedule of three classes weekly was then arranged. 
This schedule did not interfere with the general swimming 
sessions of regular swimmers. 


We have been most fortunate to have Mr. Danenhower’s 
services. A surprising number of boys responded well to his 
instructions. If space afforded it would be interesting to note 
the progress of the children with their varying grades of mental 
and physical ability. 

Another attraction to the swimming pool this summer was 
the addition of an authorized life saving teacher. Mr. Peterson 
of Pennsville, New Jersey, graciously offered to bring his life 
saving team to our pool twice weekly to give instructions in life 
savings. A selection of fourteen Boy Scouts was made for this 
class. Mr. Peterson says that the boys selected have made very 
good progress and he is sure he will be able to award both junior 
and senior certificates to them at the end of the season. 


Boy Scout ACTIVITIES 


Troop No. 39, Boy Scouts of America, has enjoyed a very 
busy and successful year. The Scout Master, Mr. Wallace, has 
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worked hard with the troop and is a very capable leader, havi 
years of experience in boys’ organizations. Troop 39 has 58 
members and seven adult committee members. 


The troop is divided into five patrols, each with its Patrol 
Leader and an Assistant Patrol Leader. The Troop meets every 
Friday night from 7 to 9 p.m. The Patrols meet once each week. 
A Troop Committee of seven adults meets monthly on the first 
Friday of every month. 


The following are the highlights of the Troop’s year: 


December 6—Board of Review, by which 32 boys were examined. 
They all passed their respective tests. In addition, 116 
Merit Badge Awards were won. 


January 10—The group attended the Vineland District Round- 
Up at the Kimco Club. Troop 39 was awarded a Skin 
Shield. This was a round-up Drive for new scouts. 


January 25—An appropriate and impressive service was held at 
Garrison Hall where the Troop was presented with an 
American Flag by the Roosevelt Post No. 4, American 
Legion. The presentation was made by Commander Gallo 
and his staff. 


February 2—Parents’ Night was attended at the Vineland High 
School. The feature of the evening’s program was a talk 
by a Boy Scout who had attended the International Jam- 
boree in France. 


February 6-12—Boy Scout Week. Troop 39 pitched six tents 
and flags on the lawn at Maxham. The flags were raised 
every morning and lowered at sunset. 


February 13—Merit badges were awarded, as were new ratings. 


April 2—Annual Parents’ Night was held at Garrison Hall, 
with 25 parents present. It was one of the best Parents’ 
Night programs the Troop has ever presented. The Troop 
charter was presented and registration cards were given to 
every member of Troop 39. 
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May 1—The Troop worked at their camp site. 


May 12—A Treasure hunt was sponsored with two teams, Red 
and Blue. The Blue Team won as they recovered the most 


prizes. 
May 21—First outdoor Troop meeting at their camp site. 


There has been a great demand by the younger pupils to 
join the Scout Troop. Provision will be made for these boys 


in the fall. 


SOCIAL CLUBS 


Five clubs with a total membership of 103 boys met once 
each week throughout the fall and winter months, pursuing 
various activities of a social nature. Membership cards are 
issued and the boys regard these highly. 


Twice during the past season the total membership of the 
five clubs gathered for a party and a rollicking good time. These 
clubs have become exceedingly popular and serve a good purpose 
during the long winter months. 


Although many phases of activity in the total recreational, 
social, and industrial program cannot be commented upon in 
this issue, it obviously remains that an abundance of activity 
is at the command of The Training School population. 
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Announcement 


1949 READING CLINIC INSTITUTE 
January 31 to February 4, Inclusive 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Department of Psychology 


The chief emphasis of the Sixth Annual Reading 
Clinic Institute to be held at Temple University will be 
on semantic analysis and the development of concepts. 
The program will be differentiated in terms of develop- 
mental, corrective, and remedial reading in elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges. 


Activities will include demonstrations, special 
laboratory periods for observation and participation, 
seminar discussions, staff meetings and lectures. 


In addition to members of the Reading Clinic staff 
and several departments of the University, several 
nationally known specialists have been added to the 
institute faculty. 

For further information concerning the Institute 


contact the Reading Clinics, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennnsylvania. 
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